Frederick Jackson Turner at the 
Huntington Library 
BY MAX FARRAND 


HEN Frederick Jackson Turner read his paper on “The 
Significance of the Frontier in American History” in 
June, 1893, before a meeting of the American Historical 
Association in Chicago, he was not yet thirty-two years 
old. He had received his Ph.D. degree from Johns Hopkins only three 
years before, and had recently been made professor of history and then 
professor of American history at the University of Wisconsin. The 
paper was less than thirty pages in length, but it has exerted a greater 
and a more profound influence upon the study and interpretation of 
American history than any other similar piece of historical writing. 
The originality and imagination displayed were based upon sound 
scholarship, and these qualities, combined with a skill in presentation 
and a charm of style, placed its writer immediately in the forefront of 
those engaged in the study of American history and later made him 
their acknowledged leader. 

Certain qualities, however, were not revealed, for they only ripened 
with the years. The eager intellectual curiosity that led him into 
every related field may have been foreshadowed, but the extent to 
which it later developed was far from being seen, for his appetite grew 
with what it fed upon. As early as 1904 he wrote: 


No satisfactory understanding of the evolution of this people is possible 
without calling into co-operation many sciences and methods hitherto but 
little used by the American historian. Data drawn from studies of literature 
and art, politics, economics, sociology, psychology, biology, and physiog- 
raphy, all must be used. The method of the statistician as well as that of 
the critic of evidence is absolutely essential. 


Turner was becoming a student of social evolution, and perhaps his 
greatest power was the ability to show the relation of the widely 
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scattered facts he gathered to the political and diplomatic history 
and to the institutional and social development of the United 
States. 

Other qualities could be appreciated only by those who came into 
close relations with him. His students saw him at his best, for they 
were in a position to observe both his personal qualities and his 
methods. The many tributes that have been paid to Professor Turner 
in the course of forty years, notably by Carl Becker in American 
Masters of Social Science (edited by Howard W. Odum; New York, 
1927) and by Merle E. Curti in Methods in Social Science (edited by 
Stuart A. Rice; Chicago, 1931), are sufficient testimony to the ad- 
miration and affection he inspired. They reveal also that his greatest 
contribution was through teaching, where the charm of his person- 
ality helped to arouse enthusiasm even for the rigorous methods of 
scholarship. 

An essential attribute of such an original inquiring mind as 
Turner’s, especially when combined with his innate modesty, is the 
consciousness that no subject of study is ever exhausted. He realized 
that every historical interpretation is conditioned by the personal 
equation and that amid the complexity of factors only tentative con- 
clusions may safely be drawn. The quality was admirable, but it 
proved to be an obstacle to his finishing any comprehensive work; he 
might write a brilliant essay or deliver a stimulating address upon 
some particular phase of his study, but he found it almost impossible 
to complete a book. The one exception is the Rise of the New West 
(1906), in the “American Nation” series, and, in achieving this vol- 
ume, almost as much should be credited to the editor’s exhortation 
and goading as to the author’s ability. One of his former students 
has suggested, when discussing this characteristic, that here — as in 
other respects — Turner showed certain traits of the frontiersmen he 
interpreted so successfully, because he was akin to them spiritually and 
by inheritance. His mind moved restlessly forward; exploration ap- 
pealed to him, and he liked to open new trails. He was willing to break 
ground, but like so many of the pioneers he then moved on to fresh 
endeavor, leaving the fields for his followers to cultivate. His students 
recall how fond he was of reading to them from “The Explorer” by 
Rudyard Kipling: 
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“There’s no sense in going further — it’s the edge of cultivation,’ 

So they said, and I believed it — broke my land and sowed my crop — 
Built my barns and strung my fences in the little border station 
Tucked away below the foothills where the trails run out and stop. 


Till a voice, as bad as Conscience, rang interminable changes 

On one everlasting Whisper day and night repeated — so: 

‘Something hidden. Go and find it. Go and look behind the Ranges — 
‘Something lost behind the Ranges. Lost and waiting for you. Gol’ 


Production of books, however, is expected and even demanded of 
university professors. In the flush of his first success and with the 
optimism of a younger man, Turner had signed a contract in 1897 to 
write a one-volume “‘college history” of the United States. It was a 
promise impossible for him to fulfill; his turn of mind and his method 
of work kept him from it — even from seriously attempting it, al- 
though he made a beginning. For inherent in his interpretation of the 
influence of the frontier was a realization of the important part that 
the sections have played in the course of American history. His 
studies, in their sweep, showed him that physical environment and 
social environment were often determining factors in developing 
group interests; that these led to group conflicts, and hence affected 
public policies and political behavior. The germ of this concept may 
be seen in “The Significance of the Frontier.” It developed in succes- 
sive articles, for the longer he studied the more its significance was im- 
pressed upon him. How was it possible to present even an outline of 
United States history that would approximate the truth until one 
could estimate more accurately the weight to be assigned to this fac- 
tor? Yet his contract weighed heavily upon a conscience of traditional 
New England sensitiveness, and he sometimes whimsically remarked 
that the only solution he could see was to declare intellectual bank- 
ruptcy; and occasionally he would wistfully add that then he would be 
free to work out his own salvation. 

In 1918 he delivered the Lowell Lectures in Boston upon “The 
United States and Its Sections, 1830-1850,” and as a compensation to 
his publishers he contracted to put these lectures into book form in 
place of the volume previously promised. The ideas were there and 
had been formulated. But what Turner never could appreciate was 
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that they were only the preliminary sketches from which the artist had 
yet to make the finished portrait. A sketch may be made in a few 
hours; it often conveys a freshness and a direct impression, as if it had 
captured something of life. The painting, on the other hand, requires 
weeks and months of concentrated effort, because it represents both 
interpretation and design, derived from the study and combination of 
many sketches, and to be successful it must possess the subtlety and 
refinement of modeling and color that can be found only in the finished 
work. 

It seemed as if the book might progress more rapidly when Profes- 
sor Turner retired from Harvard in 1924, before he was quite sixty- 
three years old. Mr. and Mrs. Turner made their home at Hancock 
Point in Maine, where they spent long summers, but for the greater 
part of the academic year they returned to Madison, Wisconsin, the 
scene of his earlier study and teaching. The winters there, however, 
proved to be severe for one who was no longer in rugged health, and in 
1927 a move was made to California with the definite intention of 
spending succeeding winters in a warmer climate. 

Mr. Huntington and the Trustees of the Huntington Library had 
recently made provision for the inauguration and development of a 
program of research. Turner was the very embodiment of the kind 
and quality of original creative work the institution was seeking to 
promote. An invitation to become a Research Associate was at once 
extended to him, and as promptly accepted, his only duty being to 
carry on his own studies and writing, although he was expected inci- 
dentally to advise upon the policies to be adopted by the institution. 
The Library was not yet equipped for advanced individual workers, 
yet the conditions were altogether favorable. They were further im- 
proved when Merrill H. Crissey, a devoted student of Wisconsin days, 
came to San Marino to assist his former teacher in the important work 
upon which he was engaged. 

Turner spoke blithely of finishing his book within a few months, for 
two or three chapters were already written and sketches of other 
chapters had been made. In reality, hardly a third of the work could 
be regarded as completed. For a while it seemed as if his expectations 
would be realized. He set about the task of composition in so deter- 
mined a fashion that within a comparatively short time several more 
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chapters were perfected, and one of them was printed in the first 
number of the i untington Library Bulletin. It was even necessary to 
warn him against overdoing. Then he encountered the one great 
obstacle at the Huntington Library to the accomplishment of his im- 
mediate purpose. Perhaps he had written all that was ready to be Re 
in final form. At any rate, he paused and began looking up further 
data. Scarcely a student in the fields of English or American history 
and literature has ever come to the Huntington Library who has not 
found something of importance for his researches. The effect upon 
Turner may well be imagined. Hardly a day and never a week passed 
but he would excitedly and delightedly report upon discoveries he had 
made. A reference was to be added here, a sentence must be changed 
there. Some new material was important enough to modify a con- 
clusion already reached or to demand consideration in the chapters 
still unfinished. ‘The book” had reverted to the pioneer stage. 

In the summer of 1927, and again in 1928, the Turners went east to 
Hancock Point. His health had not improved; in fact, his strength was 
failing, although he was unwilling to admit it. He was troubled by in- 
creasing deafness and other ailments that advancing years so often 
bring. It seemed as if some poison were spreading through his system, 
and, before the next year was over, symptoms indicative of disturbed 
organic functions made an operation seem advisable. The operation 
was successful, but in his weakened condition the shock brought on a 
slight stroke. He went east again soon afterward. Though he slowly 
recovered, his powers were reduced and he was under the necessity of 
conserving his strength and energy. On returning to Pasadena, he 
came to the Library every day, but limited his work there largely to 
the morning hours. He met the situation bravely, but feeling the ob- 
ligation of what was expected of him he realized that it was a race to 
get his book finished, and the next two summers were spent in Cali- 
fornia. 

In November, 19314 phlebitis developed in one leg and confined him 
to the house for several weeks. This had the advantage, so far as com- 
position and writing were concerned, of keeping him from undertaking 
any further investigations, and with Mr. Crissey’s help he made 
steady progress in finishing the last chapters of his book. When the 
trouble cleared up, Turner was again at the Library every morning. 
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On Monday, March 14, he came as usual, and several persons spoke of 
his high spirits. He went home at noon, and before evening the end 
had come — just as we all should like to have it come to us. 

The stage his work had reached may be inferred from the last his- 
torical book he was reading, the second volume of W. M. Meigs’s Life 
of Fohn Caldwell Calhoun. And the last memorandum he dictated on 
Monday morning shows the penetrating insight characteristic of him 
at his best: 


The correspondence with Calhoun in the summer and fall of 1847 shows 
that he was being pushed to leadership and advice with regard to protecting 
the South, and that he was not merely initiating a movement of revolt — 
although he unquestionably fostered the idea of organizing the South to 
push the fight against the Wilmot idea, etc. 


No one should attempt to complete the unfinished work of a master. 
The history will remain just as he left it. The manuscript is being 
prepared for the printer and will be published by Henry Holt and 
Company, under the author’s own title, “The United States, 1830- 
1850: The Nation and Its Sections.” A year may pass before the 
book appears from the press, for, in addition to the routine editing and 
copying, several maps must be made ready, and possibly the work will 
run into two volumes. In the meantime, in accordance with a note 
Professor Turner made a few months before his death, his several 
essays upon sectionalism will be brought together and published, also 
by Henry Holt and Company, with the title suggested in the memo- 
randum: “The Significance of Sections in American History.” 

Turner was contented in these four and a half years at the Hunt- 
ington Library, even though his part in social affairs dwindled to the 
vanishing point. Members of the Library staff saw little of him, and 
yet he made an impression upon them similar to that he had made 
upon his students. They observed his sincerity and painstaking per- 
severance; they spoke wonderingly of the humble-mindedness of so 
distinguished a scholar. His courtesy and his evident desire to avoid 
causing anyone trouble won instant favor, while his knowledge was 
frequently illuminating, and his sympathetic interest and understand- 
ing were oftentimes personally helpful. He was pleased with the rec- 
ognition accorded him and, though never satisfied with what he was 
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doing, he was conscious of distinct accomplishment in the most con- 
siderable piece of writing he had ever attempted. Again some of the 
credit should be given to another, and this time to his wife. Mrs. 
Turner assisted him by encouragement and stimulation and by sym- 
athetic criticism, but, more important still, she smoothed the way for 

bis progress. Everything else was sacrificed, and no consideration was 
allowed any weight in comparison with giving him the opportunity to 
work and write under the most favorable circumstances possible. 

Former students came to pay their respects, and afterwards they 
would comment upon a difference in his attitude towards them. Once 
they were his associates, and in his eagerness to interchange ideas with 
other people he had treated them as equals who might contribute to 
his own thinking. Now he was more concerned with their productive 
scholarship, for he knew that they must carry on what he had started; 
they must build the roads where he had blazed the trails. Their in- 
terest has been chiefly in mind in the writing of this sketch, and they 
can best appreciate the significance of the announcement that Profes- 
sor Turner presented to the Huntington Library not only his reference 
books but all of his notes as well. The notes are the accumulations of 
his years of study and are varied and voluminous beyond belief. The 
average person would get little from them, for they are heterogeneous 
and seemingly unorganized. But Turner’s students will know how to 
use them and will find them valuable and full of suggestion. 

In his reading of Kipling’s verses Turner might well have laid par- 
ticular emphasis upon certain lines: 


Well I know who’ll take the credit — all the clever chaps that followed — 
Came, a dozen men together — never knew my desert fears; 

Tracked me by the camps I’d quitted, used the water-holes I’d hollowed. 
They'll go back and do the talking. They’ll be called the Pioneers! 


But Turner was himself responsible, for he was generous to the extreme 
in sharing with others the results of his studies. More than that, he 

ave of himself freely. He was so interested in what others were doing 
that he would devote a great deal of time to discussing their problems 
or to writing in reply to requests for criticism and advice. This was in 
its way a continuation of his teaching, and constitutes a part of his 
great contribution. His letters contain many important bits of inter- 
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pretation, many flashes of insight and inspiration, that will lose the 
wider influence they might have unless gathered in one place and 
made available. The bulk of his correspondence has been deposited in 
the Huntington Library. His own copies of many letters are there, 
and other letters are being sought, especially those written in his own 
hand. These will be accessible to those who are competent to use 
them in the interests of scholarship and, when combined with his 
notes, the reprinting of his essays, and the publication of his larger 
work, will serve to carry on the influence of an original, keen, exploring 
mind. 


God took care to hide that country till He judged His people ready, 
Then He chose me for His Whisper, and I’ve found it, and it’s yours! 


Yes, your ‘Never-never country’ — yes, your ‘edge of cultivation’ 
And ‘no sense in going further’ — till I crossed the range to see. 
God forgive me! No, J didn’t. It’s God’s present to our nation. 
Anybody might have found it but — His Whisper came to Me! 


